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ENROLLIffiNT  PATTERNS 


When  we  measure  educational  needs,  it  is  often  necessary  to  think  in  terms  of  numbers  - 
numbers  of  students,  numbers  of  places,  numbers  of  dollars  to  make  the  places  available.  Yet 
in  these  critical  years  of  educational  ferment,  vre  are  constantly  aware  of  the  ever  pressing 
obligation  to  assure  quality,  to  avoid  the  attrition  of  excellence  that  can  occur  while  our 
attention  and  effort  are  focused  on  providing  sufficient  numbers  of  places  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning.   To  balance  quality  and  quantity,  to  provide  education  of  the  highest 
quality  to  the  largest  number  of  students,  is  the  key  challenge  confronting  educators,  the 
public,  and  the  General  Court. 

The  rapid  changes  taking  place  in  Massachusetts  public  higher  education  and  the  need 
for  decisive  action  to  cope  with  them  are  dramatized  by  the  2U.3^  increase  in  regular  day  students 
over  September,  196U.    Within  one  year  additional  places  must  be  provided  for  a  further 
influx  of  more  than  8,000  students,  bringing  the  total  of  day  students,  excluding  the  several 
thousand  students  in  evening  and  summer  sessions,  to  nearly  146,000  in  September,  1966.  Looking 
ahead  a  few  years,  a  conservative  estimate  projects  a  total  enrollment  in  excess  of  100,000 
for  the  Comraonwealth's  public  institutions  of  higher  learning  by  1973. 

1.  See  Table  3  for  aiuiual  enrollment  increases  over  the  past  1^  years.  These  recent  enroll- 
ment trends  give  a  clear  indication  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Commonwealth's  public 
higher  educational  system  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  needs. 
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In  previous  Annual  Reports  of  the  Advisory  Board  (issued  in  December,  1963,  and  in 
Deceirber,  196U)  the  Board's  procedure  in  determining  its  budget  recommendations  has  been 
first  to  relate  budget  needs  to  enrollment  plans  in  order  to  develop  a  working  "floor"  - 
a  subsistence  minimum  -  for  the  continued  operation  of  our  public  institutions  at  an  increased 
level  of  enrollment.  Then,  after  caref\il  consideration  of  the  institutions'  requests  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  recommendations  for  special  needs  and  for  strengthened  programs 
and  services  are  added.  This  procedure,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Board  as  expressed 
in  fcrmal  meeting  on  September  21,  1965,  has  been  followed  again  this  year. 

Following  the  development  of  this  base  appropriation  for  Fiscal  196?,  we  will  make 
further  general  and  specific  recommendations  for  new  and  expanded  programs  and  special  needs. 

As  a  first  step  in  developing  the  base  appropriation,  we  now  summarize  the  enrollments 
at  all  public  institutions  for  a  three-year  period.  In  Table  2,  the  first  double  column 
gives  the  estimated  and  actual  enrollments  for  the  fall  of  196U,  showing  a  realized  increase 
of  l,Ul8  over  the  estimate.  The  second  pair  of  columns  show  estimated  and  actual  enrollment 
in  the  fall  of  1965  -  with  a  realized  increase  of  1,926  over  the  estimate,  accounted  for  in 
large  measure  by  the  inclusion  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts-Boston,  in  the  Actual  enroll- 
ment but  not  in  the  Estimate. 

The  expected  increases  in  the  fall  of  1966  over  the  actual  enrollment  in  the  fall  of 
1965  are  shown  in  the  last  two  columns.  These  enrollment  figures  are  the  same  as  those 


reported  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  a  basis  for  the  Fiscal  196?  budget  request  by  each 
institution.  They  include  the  estimated  enrollment  at  one  new  community  college,  the  State's 
tenth.  The  total  State-wide  estimated  increase  from  the  fall  of  1965  to  the  Fall  of  1966 
is  f^OUU.  If  these  estimates  reported  by  our  institutions  hold  -  and  they  will  in  all  likli- 
hooc'  be  exceeded,  to  judge  from  recent  experience  -  we  thus  must  be  prepared  and  equipped 
to  provide  for  an  estimated  increase  in  students  of  at  least  21, U^. 


YEAF: 

1956    (June) 

196c 

1962 

1963 

1961; 

1965 

1966  2 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

197U 

1975 

1.  Data  provided  by  Divisioi 

2.  Actual  count  throuf^h  1965;  projections  from  1966  on. 


TABLE  1 
PHOJECTIONS  OF  GR.^iDUATES 
FROM  MASSACHUSETTS  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
PUBLIC  AI€)  PRIVATE 
1958  -  1980  ^ 

PUBLIC 

PRIVATE 

TOT'i 

32,696 

9,27U 

U2,170 

UO,972 

ll,75U 

52,726 

U3,309 

11,572 

5U,88l 

U2,787 

11,500 

5^1,287 

57,287 

- 

15,539 

72,826 

63,U23 

13,681 

77,1CU 

58,500 

i 

15,500 

7U,000 

58,000 

15,000 

73:,00C 

58,500 

15,500 

7U,000 

62,000 

16,000 

78,000 

65,000 

17,000 

82,000 

65,500 

17,500 

83,000 

68,000 

18,000 

e6,oco 

69,500 

18,500 

88,000 

71,000 

19,000 

90,000 

72,500 

)f  Research 

and  Statistics, 

19,500 
,  Mass.  Depari 

92,000 
iment  of  Education. 

TABLE  2 


ENROLLMENTS,  ESTIMATED  AND  ACTUAL 
PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Estimated 

Increase 

Fall  196U 

Fall  1965 

Fall  1966 
Estimated 

1965-1966 

INSTITUTIONS 

Estimated 

Actual 

Estimated 

Actual 

Numbers 

% 

STATE  COLLEGES 

Bridge water 

1,800 

1,752 

2,000 

2,017 

2,250 

233 

11.6 

Fitchburg 

1,200 

1,129 

1,330 

1,329 

1,350 

21 

1.6 

Framingham 

1,050 

1,0U8 

1,125 

1,133 

1,200 

67 

5.9 

Lowell 

8U0 

862 

960 

1,083 

1,U20 

337 

31.1 

North  Adams 

500 

516 

520 

502 

5U0 

38 

7.6 

Salem 

1,700 

1,877 

2,200 

2,301 

2,900 

599 

26.0 

Westfield 

860 

698 

1,025 

1,096 

1,525 

U29 

39.1 

Worcester 

1,300 

1,270 

1,600 

1,U>U  , 

1,600 

106 

7.1 

Boston 

2,UC0 

2,U62 

2,750 

3,U00  i 

3,750  -L 

350 

10.3 

College  of  Art 

500 

50C 

550 

500 

510 

10 

2.0 

Maritime  Academy- 

200 

175 

200 

19U 

200 

6 

3.1 

Total,  State  Colleges : 

12,350 

12,U97 

1U,230 

15,0U9 

17,2U5 

2,196 

11.6 

SMTI 

1,375 

1,U26 

2,150 

1,932 

2,200 

266 

13.9 

LTI 

1,850 

1,95? 

2,250 

2,170 

>-. — — » 

12,525  ^ 

2j2a 

V^2 

15,000  ^ 

1,300  ^ 

53C 

2U.U 

University  cf  Mass. 

9,520 

10,U97 

11,525 

2,U75 

19.8 

CuiirtUNITY  COLLEGES 

o 

Massachusetts  Bay 

700 

732 

1,000 

1,210  ^ 

9C 

7.U 

Northern  Essex 

500 

518 

625 

703 

900 

197 

28.0 

Cape  Cod 

U75 

UU6 

525 

518 

600 

82 

15.8 

Berkshire 

U75 

U9ii 

625 

531 

800 

269 

50.7 

Quins igamond 

500 

551 

750 

7U7 

1,080 

333 

iiU.6 

Greenfield 

325 

30U 

U50 

ii23 

600 

177 

U1.8 

Holyoke 

600 

652 

900 

909 

1,200 

291 

32.0 

Mt.  Viachusett 

200 

212 

Uoo 

U77 

65C 

173 

36.3 

North  Shore 

— 



300 

U62 

925 

a63 

100.2 

South  Shore 



— 



_ — 

500 

500 
2,575 

--- 

Total,  Community  Colleges: 

3,775 

3,909 

5,575 

5,9Bo 

U3.1 

STATE  TCTALS: 

28,870 

30,288 

35,730 

37,656 

U5,700 

8,0Uii 

21. U 

•  Incl.  Trimester  plan  enrollees. 

2.  Amherst  and  Bos 

iton  campuses. 

3.  Boston  and  Watertown  campuses 

• 

TABLE  3 
15-Year  Enrollment  Trend: 
Annual  Enrollment  Increases,  1952   -  1966 


Year   (Fall) 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951; 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
I960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
196U 
1965 
1966 


Enrollment 

Increment 

Per  cent  Gain 

8,59U 

9,233 

639 

7.U 

9,63U 

UOl 

a.3 

10,720 

1,086 

11.3 

11,366 

6I46 

6.0 

12,U19 

1,053 

9.2 

13,531 

1,112 

9.0 

1U,827 

1,296 

9.6 

15,793 

966 

6.5 

17,180 

1,387 

8.8 

19,717 

2,537 

lii.8 

21,919 

2,202 

11.2 

2ii,675 

2,756 

12.6 

30,288 

5,613 

22,7 

37,656 

.     7,368 

2U.3 

U5,700  (Est.) 

8,0Uii  (Est.) 

21, U  (Est.) 
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OPERATING  BUDGETS 

In  view  of  the  relationship  between  enrollment  changes  and  budget  needs,  we  show  in  the 
following  tables  the  maintenance  requirements  for  all  state-supported  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  each  of  three  years  -  Expenditures  for  Fiscal  1965,  Appropriations  for  Fiscal 
1966,  and  Requests  for  Fiscal  196?.  We  will  then  show  the  relationship  between  enrollments 
and  operating  budgets,  and,  based  on  this  relationship,  the  derivation  of  our  recommendations 
for  the  first  level  of  the  state -wide  higher  education  budget  for  Fiscal  196?  -  the  basic 
minimvim  amount,  or  "floor",  at  the  new  enrollment  levels  as  estimated  for  the  fall  of  1966. 

Before  listing  the  budget  items  for  these  three  years  institution  by  institution,  several 
preliminary  considerations  must  be  clarified. 

The  Commonwealth's  budget  for  Fiscal  1966  had  not  been  passed  at  the  time  of  this  com- 
pilation. We  derive  our  Fiscal  1966  figures  from  a)  study  of  the  budget  forms  provided  by 
each  institution;  b)  House  Bill  3939,  the  budget  recommendations  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  Fiscal  1966;  c)  the  B.^hh   forms  for  each  institution.  The  items  and 
amounts  for  Fiscal  1966  are  essentially  those  as  contained  in  House  3939,  with  the  addi- 
tior  of  supplementary  appropriations  already  passed  for  UMass -Boston  and  for  the  Watertown 
camfus  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College. 


It  is  the  consensus  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Higher  Education  Policy  that  the  amounts 
shown  in  House  3939  as  to  -be-passed  appropriations  for  Fiscal  1966  are  not  adequate,  and 
should  be  increased.  We  face  here  the  problem  -  and  the  actuality  -  of  budgeting  below  the 
level  of  what  a  good  education,  and  a  good  educational  system,  requires.  Many  institutions 
are  now  confronted  with  an  increasingly  critical  emergency.  To  cite  only  one  instance:  The 
State  Colleges  hold  that  they  are  approximately  $50,000  short  in  the  01  account  for  each 
institution  -  a  total  shortage  in  this  one  area  only,  of  $550,000  -  and  will  run  out  of  money 
for  01  purposes  by  April, 

The  colleges  and  university  are  being  conducted  according  to  long-range  plans  and  at  a 
level  of  operation  already  approved  by  the  Legislature,  and  implemented  by  the  appropriations 
made  for  the  1965  Fiscal  Year.  Yet,  the  appropriations  signified  in  House  3939  are  not  only 
not  yet  available  but  will  be  inadequate,  if  the  bill  is  passed  as  written,  to  take  care  of 
current  increases. 

The  individual  institutions  have  requested  funds  in  addition  to  those  enumerated  in  House 

Bill  3939,  by  way  of  supplementary  requests  for  Fiscal  1966.  As  the  proposed  appropriations 

as  indicated  by  House  3939  are  inadequate,  we  endorse  these  further  requests  for  Fiscal  1966, 

They  are,  in  summary,  as  follows:      State  Colleges  2,600,000 

SMTI  259,022 

LTI  859,100 

UMass  5,000,000 

Community  Colleges  897,335 

TOTAL:      9,6l5,U57 
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Some  of  the  requested  Fiscal  196?  budgets  had  not  yet  been  passed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
respective  institutions  or  segments  of  institutions  by  the  time  of  the  Advisory  Board's  meeting 
of  11/16/65.  Their  Fiscal  196?  requests  are  to  be  considered  as  provisional  only,  pending  con- 
firmation. 

As  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Advisory  Board  members  and  the  Department  of  Administration 
and  Finance  that  use  of  the  Evans  Formula  for  computing  facility  needs  on  an  incremental  basis 
woulc  be  deferred  for  one  year,  our  derivation  of  the  base  appropriation  figure  for  Fiscal 
1967,  which  relates  anticipated  enrollment  increases  to  the  Fiscal  1966  appropriations,  does 
not  employ  the  Evans  Formula.  The  State  Colleges  Fiscal  196?  requests,  however,  reflect  use 
of  the  Evans  Formula  to  eliminate  past  deficiencies  as  well  as  to  provide  for  next  years 
increases  in  faculty  positions. 

In  our  compilations  for  the  three  fiscal  years,  we  have  included  only  the  expenditures, 
appropriations,  and  requests  that  are  ordinarily  allocated  to  the  respective  institutions  from 
the  General  Fund,  All  items  and  amounts  reported  under  Ordinary  Maintenance  have  been  included 
and,  in  addition,  certain  amounts  for  other  program  needs  that  are  similarly  funded.  All 
Other  Requests  for  Fiscal  196?  have  been  surrmarized  in  the  final  col\amn  of  the  budget  table; 
they  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  auxiliary  table  that  follows  the  three-year  budget  siommary. 
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Although  we  have  shown  "Other  Purposes"  requests  separately  from  the  "Ordinary  Mainten- 
ance" totals  for  Fiscal  1967,  we  have  not  attempted  to  separate  out  the  many  items  in  subsidiary 
accounts  12  and  15  that  are  commonly  transferred  to  Capital  Outlay.  The  Legislative  and  Exec- 
utive policy  of  including  costs  for  land,  for  major  equipment  and  repairs  in  a  special  capital 
outlay  program,  including  transfer  of  subsidiaries  12  and  l5  to  capital  outlay,  makes  accurate 
and  fair  year-by-year  budget  comparisons  extraordinarily  difficult.  Such  items  are,  by  this 
policj  eliminated  from  the  Fiscal  1965  expenditure  summary  and  from  the  Fiscal  1966  appropria- 
tions summary,  but  are  included  in  the  accounts  making  up  the  Fiscal  196?  requests,  thus 
widem.ng  the  apparent  divergence  between  appropriations  and  requests.  This  divergence,  of 
course,  also  reflects  a  real  growth  rate  in  the  requests  because  of  increasing  enrollments, 
new  and  expanded  programs,  and  a  backlog  of  unmet  needs  accumulated  from  previous  years. 

The  entry  for  UMass  Fiscal  1965  expenditures  includes  only  the  Amherst  campus  and  Medical 
wSchool.  The  Fiscal  1966  and  Fiscal  196?  entries  include  Amherst,  UMass-Boston,  and  Medical 
School. 

The  Mass,  Bay  Community  College  entries  for  Fiscal  1966  and  Fiscal  196?  include  amounts 
for  both  Boston  and  Watertown  campuses . 

The  budget  tables  follow. 


TABLE  h 
Public  Higher  Education  Operating  Budget 
Exj-enditures,  Appropriations,  Requests 
Fiscal  1965  -  Fiscal  196? 
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F1965 

F1966 

Fiscal  1967  Requests 

STATE  COLLEGES 

Expenditures 

Appropriations 

Maintenance 

Other  Purposes 

Div.   of  Stste 

Colleges, 

Adminis  tration 

$     170, 91U 

$      137,383 

$       258,223 

Bridgewater 

l,U8l,270 

1,553,500 

3,276,U39 

$    U33,550 

BH       290,927 

300,750 

iil7,239 

Fitchburg 

1,270,290 

1,315, Uoo 

2,135,135 

BH       159,999 

161,500 

23U,679 

Framingham 

869, 08U 

883,100 

1,666,338 

396,000 

BH       279,597 

277,700 

i;0li,086 

Lowell 

666, Ul9 

703, UOO 

1,736,908 

32,000 

BH         15,128 

16,790 

51,597 

North  Adams 

U36,673 

UU2,35o 

925,027 

he, 500 

BH         50,007 

5U,liU0 

90,ii70 

35,000 

Salem 

1,315,273 

1,1455, It5o 

2,702,967 

30,000 

Westfield 

701,100 

736,500 

1,988,886 

BH         Ul,17l4 

Ul,230 

68,915 

Worcester 

9Uh,8ll 

996,100 

2,57U,839 

60,000 

Boston 

l,6l4U,0U9 

2,170,930 

u, 301, 306 

3,800,000 

Mass.   College 

of  Art 

UU7, 3 99 

UU)4,675 

957,552 

iUo,ooo 

Mass.  ITaritime 

Academy 
g  Costs 

532,639 
10,U8l,921 

558,250 
11,399,038 

7U5,C70 
23,268,690 

Total  Opera tin 

Total  Boarding 

Halls 
Totals 

836,832 
$11,318,753 

852, UlO 
$12,25l,Ui48 

1,266,986 
$2U,535,676 

State  College 

$U, 967,050 

S.M.T.I. 

l,5lU,829 

1,896,200 

3,05U,596 

L.T.I. 

2,352,102 

2,5oU,5oo 

U,8U2,189 

1,051,000 
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University  of  Mass. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Board 

Massachusetts  Bay 
Northern  Essex 
Cape  Cod 
Berkshire 
Qainsigamond 
Greenfield 
Holyoke 
Mt.  Wachusett 
North  Shore 
South  Shore 
West  Surburbia 
Southeast  Mass, 

Community  College  Totals 


F1965 

F1966 

Fiscal  1967  Requests 

Expenditures 

Appropriations 

Maintenance 

Other  Purposes 

$17,111,681 

$20,395, 7U9 

$33,587,293 

$ 

750,000 

68,3U9 

6U,225 

106, 2U6 

527,702 

800,278 

1,U56,167 

105,567 

272, 66U 

307,680 

72U,927 

1U,165 

2U6,52i4 

266,525 

510, 3U7 

3,500 

272,955 

322,030 

675,1453 

26,250 

285, 1U3 

350,300 

797,319 

115,000 

199,788 

222,825 

U93,033 

83,000 

29ii,288 

U25,302 

935,075 

117,176 

186,925 

668, 9U7 

16,298 

1U9,925 
20,000 

682, OlU 

30U,222 

25,000 

25,000 

2,302,887 


3,116,015 


7,U02,750 


3i;7,U82 


ST/\TE  TOTALS: 


3U, 600,252 


i|0,l63,912 


73,U22,50U 


7,115,532 


ABHEP,   11/18/65 


TABLE  5 
SPECIAL  REQUESTS  FOR  FISCAL  196.? 


Hi 


INSTITUTION 

AMOUNT 

STATE  COLLEGES 

Bridgewater 

182,500 
27,500 

22,500 
17,850 

1U,850 

Total 

36,950 
6,000 
13,500 
U6,000 
17,900 
U8,ooo 

Bridgewater 

U33,550 

Framingham 
Frainingham  Total 

351,000 

15,000 

30,000 
396,000 

Lowell 

32,000 

North  Adams 

7,000 

5,Uoo 
8,100 

20,000 

Total 

35,000 

North  Adams 

75,500 

PURPOSE 


Establish  and  staff  close  circuit  TV  and  FI-1  Radio 
Install  air  conditioning  in  Burnell  School  to  meet  State 

code  on  Ventilation 
Install  new  fire  hose  lines  in  Tillinghast  Bldg.  Dorm. 
Replace  hardvjare  a:id  locks  on  all  buildings  to  meet 

state  code 
Paint  exterior  of  three  buildings  -  Woodv/ard,  Tillinghast, 

and  Burnell  School 
New  plioir.bing  in  Burnell  School 
Install  200  lockers  in  the  gym 

Replace  and  repair  black  tops,  walks,  and  parking  lots 
36  Unit  Language  Lab, 

Install  walks  and  street  lights  in  new  campus  of  65  acres 
Special  Academic  Department  equipment  needs  not  covered 

in  13. 


Acquisition  of  Land 

Showers  for  Men 

Movable  partitions  in  gym 


Repair  roof  and  ceilings  in  Education  Building 

Mark  Hopkins  Text  books  and  Supplies 

College  Labs 

Books  and  Periodicals 

Library  Books 

Conversion  of  present  Women's  Dorm  to  Mens  Dorm(Boarding 
Hall  Account) 
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INSTITUTION 


AMOUNT 


PURPOSE 


Salem 


30,000 


Worcester 

50,000 

10,000 

Worcester  Total 

60,000 

Boston 

3,500,000 

175,000 

6,000 

16,000 

60,000 

10,000 

15,000 

] 8,000 

Boston  Total 

3,«00,Q00 

Mass.  College  of 

70,000 

Art 

15,000 

15,000 

10,000 

15,000 

15,000 

College  of  Art  Total  1U0,000 
TOTAL  STJSTE  COLLEGES  U, 967,050 


To  complete  restoration  of  fire  escapes  in  training 
school  and  academic  building  (2  old  ones  are 
dangerous ) 

Accessories  for  conduits  in  the  Language  Lab. 
Accessories  to  complete  conduits  installed  in  the 
speech  Lab. 


Taking  of  Land  and  Buildings  for  Expansion  of  Physical 

Plant 
Remodel  -  2nd  floor  -  Administration  Building 
Remodel  and  replace  Entrance  Ways 

Replacement  of  Electrical  Fixtures  in  Collins  Building 
Installation  of  Ed.  TV  System 

Fireproof  Draperies  and  Stage  Curtains  in  Collins  Hall 
Fireproof  Draperies  for  windows  in  Upper  Library 

(Reading  Room) 
Fireproof  Draperies  for  windows  in  lower  library 

(Reading  Room) 


Renovation  of  interior  of  Building 
Cafeteria  Kitchen  and  Cafeteria  Renovation 
Tile  floors 

Modernize  Lighting  System 

D.  C.  Motors  changed  to  A,  C,  (air  and  heating  system) 
Classrooms  replastered  and  painted,  cracks  in  interior 
walls  repaired 
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INSTITUTION 


MOUNT 


TOTAL  COMNUNITY  COLLEGES 
TOTAL  ALL  INSTITUTIONS 


L.T.I. 

3,000 

50,000 

105,000 

675,000 

20,000 

5,000 

25,000 

10,000 

158,000 

L.T.I.  Total 

University  of  Mass. 

550,000 

200,000 

U.  of  Mass.  Total 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Mass .  Bay 

105,567 

Northern  Essex 

III,  165 

Cape  Cod 

3,500 

tierksbire 

26,250 

Quinsigamond 

115,000 

Greenfield 

83,000 

1,051,000 


750,000 


3U7,U82 
7,115,532 


PURPOSE 

Board  of  Trustees  Extraordinary  Fund 

Purchase  of  Library  Books 

Nuclear  Engineering  Equipment 

Lab.  and  Classroom  Equip. 

Installation  of  Floor  Tile 

Air  Conditioning 

Science  Countdown  and  Technorama  Program 

National  Students  Defense  Loans  (LTI  share) 

Nuclear  Engineering  Center 


Library  Books 

Continued  Planning,  U.  of  Mass,  -  Boston 


Estabj-ishment  of  a  Nursing  Program 

To  initiate  a  Nursing  Program 

Building  Repair 

To  initiate  a  Nursing  Program 

Technology  Equipment  and  Parking  Lot 

Foreign  Language  Lab 

Training  Program  for  Dental  Hygienists  &  Assisb. 


8,000 
75,000 


ABHEP,  11/18/65 
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State  Colleges 
P.M. T.I. 

L .  r .  I . 

U.  of  Mass. 
Community  Colleges 
TOTAL : 


TABLE  6 
RECAPITULATION 

Appropriations  for  Fiscal  1966  and  Requests  for  Fiscal  196? 

Requests  for  Fiscal  196? 


Approp.  for  F1966 

$12,25l,UU8 

1,896,200 

2,50U,500 

20,395, 7U9 

3,116,015 

$UO,l63,912 


Maintenance 

$2U,535,676 

3,0514,596 

U,8U2,l89 

33,587,293 

7,U02,750 

$73,U22,50U 


Other  Purposes 
$U, 967,050 

1,051,000 

750,000 

3U7,U82 

$7,115,532 


Totals 
$29,502,726 

3, 05a, 596 

5,693,189 
31;, 337, 293 

7,750,232 
$80,538,036 


ABHEP,  11/18/65 
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BUDGET  RECOM^-ENDATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  196? 

I,  Development  of  a  Base  Appropriation  for  Fiscal  196?. 

^^ith  the  reservation  that  the  budget  for  Fiscal  1966  had  not  been  passed  at  the  time  of 
this  report,  we  note  that  appropriations  for  Fiscal  1966  are  expected  to  total  over  $It0.2  million. 
This  figure  is  the  total  for  public  higher  education  as  presently  indicated  by  House  Bill  3939, 
plus  two  supplementary  amounts  for  Fiscal  1966  that  have  in  fact  been  appropriated,  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  UMass-Boston  campus  and  the  Watertown  campus  of  Mass.  Bay  Community  College,  This 
total  -  which,  as  shown  earlier,  we  consider  to  be  inadequate  for  effective  operation  -  is  in 
addition  to  all  items  that  may  have  been  transferred  to  special  Capital  Outlay  accounts  from 
subsidiaries  12  and  l5. 

Requests  for  Fiscal  196?  aggretate  73 .U  million  dollars  (See  Table  U).  In  addition  to  this 
total  for  maintenance,  requests  for  Other  Purposes  total  more  than  $7  million  (Table  5).  The 
requests  for  increases  have  been  justified  by  the  respective  institutions  under  one  of  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

1.  Salary  increments  (step  increases  or  their  equivalents  under  autonomy). 

2.  Increased  enrollments. 

3.  Making  up  past  deficiencies. 

U.  Proposed  new  or  extended  programs. 

Our  method  of  computing  a  base  appropriation  for  Fiscal  1967  embraces  the  first  and 
second  points  above;  our  recommendations  for  providing  for  special  needs  and  expanded  programs 
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cover  the  third  and  fourth. 

A  two-to-three  relationship  holds  between  planned  enrollment  increases  and  appropriations 
necessary  to  meet  them;  that  is,  factors  in  the  total  budget,  directly  related  to  enrollment, 
cause  an  increase  of  approximately  2%  in  total  expense  for  every  3%   increase  in  enrollment. 
Hence,  since  we  are  planning  a  21.1;^  increase  in  students  for  the  Fall  of  1966,  (as  shown  in 
the  enrollment  table)  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  this  purpose  alone  lU.3^  more  money. 

The  Advisory  Board's  recommendations  for  a  base  appropriation  are  as  follows: 

1,  We  recommend  an  increase  of  6%   of  the  appropriation  for  Fiscal  1966  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  salary  increases. 

2,  We  endorse  the  21,14.^  planned  increase  in  enrollment  for  Fiscal  1967,  and  to  provide 
for  this  enrollment  expansion  recommend  an  additional  increase  airiounting  to  lU.3^ 
of  the  Fiscal  1966  appropriation, 

3,  To  cover  these  two  factors  of  salary  increases  and  enrollment  expansion,  a  minimum 
increase  of  20.3^  over  the  Fiscal  1966  Appropriation   (i.e.,  120.3^  of  the  Fiscal 
1966  Appropi*iation)  must  be  provided,  making  a  total  of  14.8.3  million  dollars  as  a 
provisional  basic  mirdmum  requirement  for  the  public  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Fiscal  1967,  This  basic  miramum  "floor"  includes  the  operating  costs  of  the 
central  offices  of  the  State  and  Community  CollOc-^.es. 
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In  computing  this  basic  minimum  in  previous  Advisory  Board  reports,  we  have  been  able  to 

utilize  as  firm  data  an  appropriated  budget,  as  well  as  appropriated  supplementary  and  even 
deficiency  items.  Since  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  public  higher  education  budget 
for  Fiscal  1966  has  not  yet  been  finalized,  and  since  supplementary  items  have  been  and  will 
be  requested,  we  must  take  a  further  step  in  deriving  an  operational  "floor": 

U,  A  total  of  $9,6l5,Ii57  in  supplementary  requests  for  Fiscal  1966  is  presently  pending, 
in  the  case  of  some  institutions,  or  about  to  be  subjidtto^I,  in  the  case  ^f  .others;  we 

\irge  that  at  least  this  amount  be  added  to  the  appropriation  for  Fiscal  1966, 
In  conformance  with  our  formula  for  developing  the  basic  minimum  "floor"  budget  for 
Fiscal  1967,  120,3^  of  this  amount  must  be  built  into  this  minimujn  floor.  We  thus 
derive,  and  so  recommend,  a  minimum  subsistence  operating  floor  for  Fiscal  196?  in 
the  amount  of  $S9.9   million  ($U8.3  million  plus  $11.6  million).  Similarly,  120.3$ 
of  any  further  appropriations  that  may  be  made  for  Fiscal  Year  1966  should  also  be 
added  to  the  already  computed  Base  line  which  we  now  recommend  as  the  starting  point 
for  the  Fiscal  196?  budget. 
Using  the  projected  rate  of  enrollment  increase  anticipated  by  the  several  institutions 

in  the  Fall  of  1966  as  a  controlling  factor,  the  provisional  distribution  of  the  $59.9  million 

floor  would  be  as  follows: 
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State  Colleges  $17,200,000 

SMTl  2,500,000 

LTI  U, 200, 000 

U.  of  Mass.  30,300,000 

Community  Colleges  5,700,000 

TOTAL:  $59,900,000 


It  is  important  to  note  that  against  this  requested  appropriation  for  total  estimated 
mairtenance  expenses  for  Fiscal  1967,  the  2U  institutions  of  higher  education  then  in  oper- 
ation vrill  receive  a  projected  total  income  of  $13. U  million,  apportioned  as  follovrs: 

State  Colleges  $  5,286,000 

SMTI  500,000 

LTI  965,000 

U.  of  Mass.  U, 930,000 

Community  Colleges  1,691,000 

TOTAL:       $13,392,000 
This  estimated  income  for  Fiscal  1967  is  payable   to  the  State  Treasurer. 
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II.  Fro vision  for  Expanded  Programs  and  Special  Needs. 

The  base  appropriation  for  Fiscal  196? >  as  computed  above,  or  the  increased  "floor"  to  be 
determined  after  appropriation  of  Fiscal  1966  supplementary  items,  will  by  itself  provide  primarily 
for  salary  increases  and  the  instructional  costs  of  increased  enrollments.  It  will  not  provide 
for  new  or  improved  services  and  programs,  nor  will  it  permit  the  institutions  to  make  up  past 
deficiencies. 

In  our  Third  Annual  Report,  the  Advisory  Board  spelled  out  the  most  critical  needs  of  each 
segment  or  institution,  and  strongly  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  meet  them.  Unfortunately, 
many  accumulated  deficiencies  still  remain. 

The  following  specific  priorities  were  selected  by  representatives  of  our  loigher  education 
institutions,  and  are  endorsed  by  the  Advisory  Board  as  being  most  necessary  for  implementation 
for  Fiscal  1967,  We  single  out  these  requests  for  addition  to  the  minimiim  base  line  for  Fiscal 
1967  as  having  the  highest  urgency  for  the  healthy  growth  of  our  higher  education  enterprise, 
without  implying,  by  ommission,  that  other  requests  should  be  discounted. 
STATE  COLLEGES 

1.  The  State  Colleges  are  still  severly  handicapped  by  a  deficiency  of  professional  adminis- 
trative personnel.  Members  of  the  teaching  faculty  have  been  obliged,  because  of  the  shortage 
of  administrators,  to  act  in  administrative  capacities.  Twelve -month  administrative  positions 
have  had  to  be  developed  in  this  way.  These  positions  have  now  been  authorized;  the  faculty 
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positjons  must  now  be  replaced  at  the  appropriate  grade  levels, 

2,  Library  facilities  of  the  State  Colleges  should  be  expanded  and  improved.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  five  years  twice  the  present  funds  for  books  will  be  necessary. 

3.  Campus  police,  especially  at  all  dormitory  campusea  V/ith  enrollment  expansion,  increased 
parking  problems,  and  the  like,  this  is  a  badly  needed  adjunct. 

U,  Additional  clerical  and  janitorial  help. 

5,  For  the  administration  of  the  Di\rLsion:  provision  of  funds  for  the  services  of  a 
data-jrocessing  program  analyst,  and  one  additional  civil  engineer, 

SOUTHEASTERN  MVSSACHUSETTS  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

1,  First  priority:  Additional  intermediate  and  upper-echelon  administrative  positions. 
Among  the  most  pressing  needs  in  this  category  are:  Guidance  personnelj  dean  of  men  and  of 
women;  assistant  librarian, 

2,  Additional  funds  to  provide  increments  in  faculty  salaries  which  were  denied  last 
year. 

3,  Aiixiliary  personnel:  secretarial-clerical,  and  campus  police, 

h.     Library  books.  The  collections  inherited  from  the  two  technological  institutes  are 
badly  out-of-date  and  severely  limited.  I-^ich  of  the  material  is  not  relevant  to  some  fields  now 
to  be  offered  for  the  first  time. 
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5.  Two  buses  are  required  to  provide  transportation  among  the  three  campuses  and  thus 
avoid  duplication  of  facilities. 

6.  Equipment  for  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

LOWELL  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

The  accumulated  deficiencies  at  LTI  are  reflected  by  the  conditional  accreditation  -  of 
two  years  instead  of  five  -  recently  granted  the  Institute  by  the  Engineers  Council  for  Pro- 
fessional Development. 

The  ECPD  report  pointed  out  that  LTI  should  have  outstanding  attraction  for  engineers, 
scientists,  and  scholars,  but  that  the  Institute  presently  lacks: 

Sufficiently  attractive  salary  levels  -  needed  to  hold  present  staff  and  attract 

other  competent  teachers. 

Technicians  and  support  personnel  for  laboratory  work. 

Administrative  personnel. 

Secretarial  services. 

General  Institute  support. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  reviewed  LTI  in  the  same  week  as  the  ACPD  assessment, 
and  re-accredited  the  Institute.  However,  their  report  singled  out  the  dwindling  supplies 
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of  chemicals,  textiles,  and  plastics,  vitally  necessary  for  instruction  and  research, 
and  the  rapid  attrition  in  the  expenditure  -  per-student  for  materials,  from  $29.70  to 
$23. UO  over  a  two-year  period. 

Correction  of  the  situation  at  Lowell  Technological  Institute  requires  immediate 
attention.  Future  accreaitation  depends  on  increased  support. 

UNIVEi.:SITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

1,  An  expanded  library  program  is  placed  in  top  priority  among  the  University's 
most  pressing  needs.  Additional  professional  staff  positions  must  be  provided  for  Fiscal 

1967  to  meet  the  expanded  library  program.  Gradual  acquisition  of  a  significant  number 
of  books  each  year  would  bring  the  University's  library  up  to  the  accepted  standard  for 
tne  size  of  a  library  in  a  university  offering  PhD  degrees  in  a  number  of  areas.  Other 
state  universities  with  twenty  or  more  doctoral  programs  have  over  one  million  volumes. 
The  University  o£   Massachusetts  has  PhD  programs  in  twenty-five  areas,  but  its  library 
has  orJ.y  300,000  volumes.  It  hopes  to  reach  1,000,000  volumes  by  1970.  At  least  $500,000 
to  $600,000  per  year  -  in  addition  to  Federal  funds  -  is  required. 
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2,  According  to  the  provlsims  of  the   Willis-Harrington  report  and  the  related  leg-islaticn 
(Chapter  572,  Acts  of  1965)  continuing  education  is  now  officially  within  the  purviev  of  higher 
education;  and  second  in  order  of  the  University's  priorities  is  an  expanded  continuing  education 
prograr .  An  effective  program  of  continuing  education  that  truly  meets  the  far-ranging  needs  of 
the  coirmunity  cannot  presently  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  and  quality  needed.  The  University 
envisages  a  program  with  considerable  scope  and  quality,  including  professional  retraining  pro- 
grams, institutes,  and  individual  extension  consultation, 

3.  The  University  anticipates  the  addition  of  500  Fiill-time  Equivalent  students  to  the 
summer  school  program:  funds  to  provide  for  additional  faculty  for  this  purpose  are  necessary. 

U.  A  centralized  and  multi-perspective  learning  resources  program,  to  centralize  respon- 
sibility for  investigating  and  evaluating  all  new  methods  of  learning  at  the  college  level. 
5.  Resources  to  strengthen  graduate  professional  education. 

COMMUIJITY  COLLEGES 

The  top  priorities  of  the  Community  Colleges,  endorsed  by  the  Advisory  Board,  are  as  follows; 

1.  An  improvement  in  student-faculty  ratio,  from  the  presently  authorized  l8:l  to  a  more 
favorable  and  practicable  l6:l. 
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2.  A  higher  per-student  allocation  for  library  books.  Recent  special  capital  outlay  program 
proviced  for  $20  per  student.  $25  per  student  is  recommended. 

3.  Additions  of  administrative,  and  auxiliary-,  personnel  to  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Regional  Commiinity  Colleges,  in  order  a)  to  implement  the  requirements  and  potentials 
of  autononQT,  and  b)  to  serve  effectively  the  increasing  number  of  Community  Colleges. 

h*     Two-year  nurses  training  programs  at  Quinsigamond,  Berkshire,  Northern  Essex,  and 
Massachusetts  Bay  Community  Colleges. 

After  identifying  and  endorsing  some  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  programs  and  in  services, 
we  also  call  attention  to  these  General  Needs  for  public  higher  education,  which  were  moved  and 
supported  by  the  Advisory  Boa3;^d'  of  Higher  Education  Policy  on  November  l8,  1965: 

1,  Improvement  and  strengthening  of  Libraries,  at  all  institutions. 

2,  Additions  to  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Construction  in  order  to  service  the 
planning  and  building  needs  in  public  higher  education  more  fully. 

3,  Re-establish  freedom  to  appoint  teaching  faculty  prior  to  appropriations.  The  policy 
presertly  in  effect  -  to  which  the  Legislature  reverted  tv/o  years  ago,  when  the  procedure  of 
including  the  required  funds  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  was  discontinued  -  maJces  a  cumbersome 
recruitment  problem. 
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The  present  delayed  recruiting  process  that  the  public  institutions  must  live  with  is 
a  serious  detriment  to  the  building  of  the  kind  of  quality  faculty  that  our  students  deserve. 
We  must  have  qualified  teachers;  and  und-er  the  present  system,  even  when  adequate  funds  are 
evehtually  appropriated,  our  public  institutions  can  choose  teaching  staff  only  from  those 
who  have  been  passed  over  for  appointments  by  other  institutions.  -   •  J^^ 

Our  students  should  have  the  best  obtainable  faculty;  and  these  must  be  appointed  at 
the  begirning  of  the  recruitment  season. 
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STAFFING  REQUIREMENTS: 
AN  ALTERNATIVE  METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  AND  REPORTING 


In  the  preceding  section  we  made  reference  to  the  Evans  Formula  as  an  alternative  to  the 
faculty-student  ratio  in  determining  those  portions  of  the  budgets  required  for  instruction. 

The  Advisory  Board  of  Hif^^her  Education  Policy  has  long  been  aware  of  the  need  for  our  pub- 
lic institutions  of  higher  education  to  employ  a  uniform  but  flexible  system  and  standard  terms 
for  planning,  reporting,  ?jid  for  making  budget  requests.  To  this  end,  the  Advisory  Board  in 
the  Spring  of  1963  appointed  a  Subcommittee  on  Standardization  of  Terms.  Members  v/ero  Dr.  John 
Gillespie,  Mr.  Everett  Olson,  Dr.  Leo  Redfern,  Dr.  Richard  McCann,  and  Mr.  William  Bixby,  chairman. 

After  study  of  the  problem,  the  most  critical  need  v^as  seen  to  be  a  precise  yet  flexible 
method  for  evaluating  staffing  requirements.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Redfern,  the  subcommittee 
tojik  under  advisement  the  feasibility  of  using  a  formula  developed  by  Mr,  John  Evans,  Fiscal 
Vice  President  at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

The  Evans  formula  is  more  complicated  than  faculty-student  ratios,  but  is  more  realistic 
and  more  readily  adjustable  to  changing  instructional  demands.  Through  its  use,  it  is  possible 
to  project  new  teaching  positions  on  the  basis  of  actual  program  requirements,   (it  has  now 
been  jiccepted  by  the  Coro-iecticut  Legislature  for  determining  staffing  requirements  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  for  the  next  biennium. ) 
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The  Evans  formula  places  emphasis  on  measurement  of  the  institutional  input  into  the 
teaching -learning  situation  rather  than  on  student  participation  exclusively,  and  provides 
a  finer  index  of  staff  resources  in  terms  of  time  commitments  than  does  the  credit-hour 
formula.   In  its  design,  it  is  intended  to  cover  teaching  faculty  and  department  heads  only. 
In  its  application,  it  is  intended  to  be  used  only  on  an  incremental  basis,  and  not  as  an 
index  fcr  present  or  past  staffing  needs. 

Uncer  the  direction  of  Drs.  Redfern  and  Venman  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  experi- 
mental applications  of  the  formula  were  carried  out  at  four  institutions  of  varying  sizes  and 
types  -  the  University,  Lowell  Technological  Institute,  Berkshire  Community  College,  and  Westfield 
State  College.  A  full  analysis  of  the  Evans  formula  was  made  after  these  experimental  test 
applications.  The  Advisory  Board  has  recommended  its  use  by  our  public  institutions  in  Massachusetts, 
The  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Fiscal  Affairs,  in  the  Department  of  Administration  and  Finance,  has 
also  endorsed  it  and  has  presented  it  formally  to  the  public  institutions,  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  used  for  determining  additional  staffing  needs  beginning  with  the  1968  Fiscal  Year. 
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MAXIMIZING  THE  USE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

Many  highly  significant  programs  for  making  optimum  use  of  facilities  and  resources 
have  been  initiated  by  the  members  of  our  public  higher  education  family.   In  an  inventory 
of  the  usage  of  our  higher  education  resources  beyond  the  regular  curricula  made  by  the 
Advisory  Board  two  years  ago,  we  observed  that  resources  of  plant  and  staff  were  utilized, 
through  the  day,  the  week,  and  the  year,  to  an  extraordinarily  high  degree. 

Programs  of  continuing  studies,  in  late  afternoon  or  evening  classes,  as  well  as  summer 
sessions  provide  a  wide  range  of  higher  education  offerings  to  the  Commonwealth,  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that  such  coxirse  offerings  are  considered  to  be  so  vital  to  the  total  higher 
education  enterprise  that  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  I963  has  been 
amended  -  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  -  to  include  facilities  for  continuing 
education  and  extension  prograiris. 

Our  many  programs  of  continuing  studies  currently  enroll  over  13,000  students  in  summer 
sessions  and  over  15,000  in  evening  courses.  They  contribute  significantly  to  the  educa- 
tional efforts  of  the  community  at  large  by  providing  advanced  training  for  teachers,  refresher 
courses  for  a  wide  variety  of  professionals  and  technicians,  and,  not  least,  an  enrichment 
of  the  cultural  experience  of  many  persons.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  not  help  to 
solve  one  of  o-ur  most  critical  educational  -  and  fiscal  -  problems:   that  of  providing  more 
places  for  more  regular  degree  candidates. 
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One  means  of  providing  more  places,  ovirrently  gaining  in  favor  and  usage,  is  year-round 
operation  of  facilities.  The  Advisory  Board  has  previously  advocated  such  a  recourse  in 
these  years  of  burgeoning  enrollments.  We  are  fully  aware  that  there  is  no  budgetary  magic 
in  year-round  education;  but  the  year-round  calendar  can  provide  some  respite  from  the 
pressure  of  building  needs.  Particularly  when  capital  outlay  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  need, 
an  all-year  calendar  plan,  such  as  the  Trimester,  is  the  best  alternative  to  limiting  enroll- 
ments unduly  or  operating  in  overcrowded  facilities. 

A  year  ago,  the  Advisory  Board  strongly  recommended  legislative  support  for  a  Trimester 
system  proposed  by  Boston  State  College.   The  major  objective  of  the  proposed  program  was  to 
make  maximum  use  of  existing  facilities  -  plant,  classrooms,  equipment,  staff  -  and  ultimately 
to  accommodate  a  third  more  students.  The  Trimester  calendar  was  adopted  at  Boston  State  in 
J\ine  of  1965. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Trimester,  JkO   students  enrolled.   Of  these,  350  were 
entering  Freshmen,  qualified  applicants  for  admission  in  September,  1965,  but  who  were  noti- 
fied of  acceptance  only  on  condition  that  they  enter  in  the  Summer  Trimester.  This  plan 
permitted  a  30^  increase  in  the  total  number  in  the  Freshman  class.   156  were  Sophomores, 
118  Juniors,  and  83  Sensiors.   Of  the  seniors  in  the  Trimester  plan,  78  are  presently  cer- 
tified for  graduation  in  January,  1966.   If  the  118  Juniors  remain  on  the  Trim.ester  schedule, 
they  will  be  eligible  for  graduation  in  June  or  September  of  1966,  rather  than  June,  1967. 
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A  student  who  carries  the  trimester  straight  through  can  graduate  in  two  and  two-third  years. 

The  trimester  program  is  optional  at  Boston  State.  However,  a  student  cannot  remain  out 
of  course  for  two  consecutive  trimesters. 

One-third  of  the  teaching  faculty  are  involved  in  the  program.   Except  for  the  over- 
loading of  the  administrative  staff,  which  has  not  been  increased  to  match  the  increased 
enrollment  and  complicated  scheduling,  Boston  State  College  officials,  faculty,  and  students 
consider  the  program  highly  worthwhile. 

As  a  means  to  increase  their  intake  of  freshmen,  experimental  programs  were  conducted 
beginning  in  the  summer  of  196h   by  Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College  and  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  At  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  number  of  applicants  for  September  entrance  were 
admitted  to  the  summer  session,  and,  upon  successful  completion  of  the  courses,  plus  evening 
studies  during  the  fall  term,  became  eligible  to  join  the  freshm.an  class  in  February.  A 
similar  program  was  carried  on  during  the  sumiaer  of  1965. 

The  University  instituted  a  similar  plan,  but  with  no  specific  requirement  for  evening 
courses,  with  the  students  re-entering  in  February.  The  twelve-week  "swing-shift"  at  the 
University  enrolled  180  students  in  a  total  of  800  course  enrollments  in  the  summer  of  196li, 
Of  these,  178  joined  the  class  of  1968  in  February,  1965.  By  June  of  1965,  lU  of  these  had 
failed,  a  performance  only  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  Freshjnan  class  as  a  whole. 
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In  the  Summer  of  1965,  296  students  enrolled  in  the  University's  "swing  shift".  As 
of  the  latest  indications,  all  will  return  in  February,  1966,  joining  the  class  to  which 
they  otherwise  could  not  have  been  admitted. 

In  the  Summer  of  1965,  Salem  State  College  admitted  125  students,  115  of  whom,  will 
catch  up  with  the  Freshman  class  in  February. 

This  ingenious  plan  of  taking  a  niLmber  of  qualified  students  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  entering  class  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  net  loss  that  occurs  from  Fall  to  Spring 
semesters.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  net  loss  from  Fall  to  Spring  terms  has,  in  general 
shown  a  gradual  increase.  In  195U-1955  when  the  state-wide  public  enrollment  was  10,720, 
the  net  loss  was  UlO,  or  3.8^.  In  196U-1965,  with  a  total  Fall  enrollment  of  30,288,  the 
net  loss  was  1,[|.27,  or  h.7%.     The  trend  over  the  decade  is  shown  by  the  following  compilation; 

ENROLLMENT 


Year 

Fall 

Spring 

Net  Loss 

Per  cent  Decrease 

I95I4-5 

10,7^0 

10,310 

iilO 

3.8^ 

1955-6 

11,366 

10,872 

h9h 

U.3 

1956-7 

12,U19 

12,086 

333 

2.7 

1957-8 

13,531 

13,02U 

507 

3.7 

1958-9 

1U,827 

13,985 

81;2 

5.7 

1959-60 

15,793 

1U,886 

907 

5.7 

1960-1 

17,180 

16,318 

862 

5.0 

1961-2 

19,717 

18,651 

1,066 

5.U 

1962-3 

21,912 

20,692 

1,220 

5.6 

1963 -U 

2U,675 

23,268 

1,U07 

5.7 

196U-5 

30,288 

26,661 

1,U27 

U.7 
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By  institutional  segment,  the  picture  for  Fall-Spring  of  the  calendar  year  1961i-1965  is 
as  follows: 


State  Colleges 
SMTI 
LTI 

U,  of  Mass. 
Community  Colleges 
STATE  TOTAL: 


Semester 

Fall 

Spring 

12,U97 

12,125 

1,U26 

1,3U5 

1,959 

1,713 

10,Ii97 

10,165 

3,909 

3,513 

Net-loss 


%   Net  loss 


372 

3.0^ 

81 

5.7 

2U6 

12.6 

332 

3.0 

396 

10.1 

30,288    28,861 


1,U27 


U.7 


Not  all  institutions  can  conveniently  find  places  for  the  students  enrolled  in  this 
step-wise  fashion,   (e.g.,  Salem  will  accept  a  potential  115  in  Febr\iary,  1966,  while  its 
net  loss  last  year  -  a  clue  to  this  year's  figure  -  was  7U.)  But  we  would  hope  that  addi- 
tional institutions  will  take  advantage  of  this  plan. 
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OVERVIEW  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  Advisory  Board  of  Higher  Education  Policy,  established  by  Chapter  U29  of  the  Acts  of 
1962,  t as  now  completed  three  and  one-half  years  of  service  to  the  Commonwealth.  As  provided 
by  Chajter  572  of  the  Acts  of  1965,  the  Advisory  Board  is  about  to  be  superseded  by  a  new 
Board  cf  Higher  Education.  At  this  time  of  transition,  it  is  appropriate  that  this  report  to 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  should  summarize  the  accomplishments  of  the  Advisory  Board  and 
also  transmit  suggestions  to  the  supervening  Board,  drawn  from  our  experience  during  the  past 
three  and  one -half  years  of  service  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Ir.  our  first  year  of  operation,  the  Advisory  Board  identified  certain  issues  in  higher 
education  as  critical  priorities  for  its  efforts.  />11  closely  inter-related,  they  were  as 
follows : 

Optimum  use  of  higher  education  facilities 

Enrollment  trends  and  projections  for  the  several  public  institutions  of  higher  education 

Operating  budgets 

Capital  Outlay 

Staffing  requirements 

In  December,  1963,  the  Advisory  Board's  Annual  Report,  entitled  "Resurgence  in  Massachusetts 
Public  Higher  Education",  incorporated  specific  recommendations  based  on  its  study  of  these  high 
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priority  issues.  This  report  was  later  published  as  a  Legislative  document,  House  3007.  The 
recoinnendations  indicated  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Board  members  and  staff  and 
were,  in  summary: 

1.  After  making  an  inventory  of  usage  of  our  Massachusetts  institutions  and 
reviewing  trimester  and  similar  programs  in  out-of-state  institutions,  the  Board 
strongly  endorsed  year-round  operation  of  higher  education  institutions  in  order  to 
secure  fullest  possible  utilization.   In  making  this  recommendation,  the  Board 
called  for  adequate  appropriations  as  an  absolute  necessity  for  any  program  of 
increased  utilization  through  calendar  revision. 

2.  Endorsed  a  total  enrollment  increase  of  1?!?  planned  by  the  institutions;  and, 

to  cover  costs  of  increased  enrollmients  as  well  as  general  and  j  rofessional  increases 
in  salaries, 

3.  Recommended  an  increase  of  21%  over   the  appropriations  for  Fiscal  196U,  or 
$3U.2  million,  as  a  basic  minimum  appropriation,  and  as  a  "floor"  on  which  to 
construct  the  total  budget.   To  this,  the  costs  of  special  needs  and  expanded 
programs,  spelled  out  as  specific  recommendations  for  the  several  institutions, 
vere  to  be  added.   (Refer  to  House  300?,  pages  38-Ul,  for  details) 

h.      Called  for  a  $250  million  Capital  Outlay  commitment  over  a  "rolling"  ten- 
jear  period  as  one  of  several  key  steps  toward  long-range  planning. 
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5.  Foi'warded  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  more  explicit  capital  outlay  recon- 
ri'.endations  for  Fiscal  1965,  set  forth  in  a  detailed  report  released  in  the  spring 
cf  196U. 

6.  A.S  a  major  step  towards  stajidardization  of  terms  used  in  reporting  enroll- 
nents  and  other  data  and  particiilarly  in  computing  operating  costs,  the  Board 
initiated  a  long-range  study  of  staffing  needs,  exploring  the  possibility  of 
establishing  common  bases  and  terms  in  determining  faculty  requirements,  and  thus 
budgetary  levels.  To  this  end,  we  investigated  the  suitability  of  the  Evans  Form- 
ula for  use  by  Massachusetts  institutions .  A  progress  report  on  four  test  appli- 
cations  of  the  formula  was  made  as  a  preliminary  to  specific  recommendations, 
(The  results  of  this  study  as  well  as  related  recommendations  have  since  been 
presented  in  a  separate  report.) 

7.  Recommended  long-range  state-wide  planning,  dealing  with  basic  issues  of 
inter-institutional  coordination,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  the  best  return  on  the  education  dollar. 

In  the  Advisory  Board's  second  full  year  of  operation,  pursuant  to  our  mandate  under 
Chapter  U29,  Acts  of  1962,  to  review  the  programs  of  public  higher  education  and  to  make 
recomirendations  for  the  appropriation  of  State  funds  therefor,  we  extended  our  examination 
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of  key  issues  and  problems  in  public  higher  education,  continuing  to  biiild  a  foundation  of 
knovledge  and  experience  as  a  realistic  basis  for  our  recommendations. 

Drawing  upon  these  studies  and  upon  extensive  data  provided  by   the  institutions,  the 
December,  196ii,  Annual  Report  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Higher  Education  Policy  forwarded  to 
the  Governor  and  the  General  Court  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Endorsed  an  enrollment  increase  for  Fiscal  1966  (^or  the  Fall  of  1965)  of  l8^, 

2.  Recommended  a  base-line  budget  "floor"  of  $Ia.7  million  for  Fiscal  1966.  This 
floor,  as  in  the  previous  year,  was  intended  only  as  the  first  stage  in  the  computation  of 
the  full  appropriation  to  be  requested  for  Fiscal  1966,  further  amounts  being  endorsed  for 
specific  priorities  to  strengthen  or  add  programs.   (For  details  of  these  priorities,  refer 

to  the  December,  1961i,  Annual  Report  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Higher  Education  Policy,  p.  20  ff.) 

3.  After  further  observation  and  assessment  of  programs  of  year-round  operation  in  other 
states,  the  Advisory  Board  endorsed  the  inauguration  of  the  Trimester  system  at  Boston  State 
College.  The  College  went  on  the  Trimester  calendar  in  June,  1965. 

h*  After  reporting  on  our  survey  of  the  admisssion  -  and  retention  -  of  students,  the 
Board  recommended  on-troing  study  of  admissions  procedures  and  policies  ss  well  as  follow-up 
studies  of  students  xvho  were  rejected  or  for  other  reasons  failed  to  enroll. 

5.  In  a  separate  report  filed  in  the  Spring,  as  requested,  the  Board  reviewed  the 
Commonwealth's  Capital  Outlay  programs  for  public  higher  education  over  recent  years. 
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For  Fiscal  1961  the  amount  appropriated  for  major  construction  by  higher  education  institutions 

was  $17,621,500.  For  Fiscal  1962:  $15,679,000.  For  Fiscal  1963:  $5,612,500.  For  Fiscal  196U: 

$17,272,000.  For  Fiscal  1965,  the  appropriation  provided  by  Chapter  6ii0,  Acts  of  196ii,  totalled 

$33,U80,000.  This  amount  was  5U.3^  of  the  state-wide  capital  outlay  appropriation  of  $61,632,000 

and  represented  an  increase  of  93.8^  over  the  higher  education  capital  outlay  program  for  Fiscal 

196U,  Both  of  these  ratios  -  the  proportion  of  the  state-wide  appropriation,  and  the  increase 

over  the  preceding  year  -  were  the  highest  in  recent  history. 

For  Fiscal  1966,  the  Advisory  Board  endorsed  Ul  Capital  Outlay  projects,  costing  an 

estimated  $U5, 716,000. 

■a-        ■«•   ■«■ 

The  foregoing  summary  touches  only  highlights  of  the  report,  and  thus  of  the  year's  work. 
We  invite  attention  now  to  specific  recommendations  which  we  would  leave  with  our  successors, 
the  new  Board  of  Higher  Education, 

As  you  are  aware,  significant  changes  have  taken  place  during  recent  years  that  have 

contributed  to  the  quality  of  the  higher  educational  programs  for  which  you  will  now  have 

responsibility,  as  well  as  to  meeting  the  constantly  increasing  need  for  more  places.  To  refer 

to  only  a  few  outstanding  developments,  made  possible  by  legislative  and  trustee  action: 

1,  Establishment  of  the  Regional  Community  College  system  ivith  plans  for  opening  further 
colleges  in  key  areas.  Future  development  will  be  closely  keyed  to  the  Master  Plan  being 
drawn  for  the  Community  Colleges  by  Dr.  Donald  Deyo. 
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2,  Inauguration  of  liberal  arts  curricTila  in  the  State  Colleges. 

3.  Provision  of  a  new  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Technological  Institute,  to  serve 
the  south-eastern  section  of  the  State. 

ii.  Provision  of  a  needed  improvement  in  salary  ranges. 

5.  Granting  of  autonomy  to  the  University,  State  Colleges  and  other  institutions. 

6.  Stabilization  of  building  authorities  (revision  of  laws  respecting  the  University  and 
Lowell  Technological  Institute)  and  provision  of  a  dormitory  authority  for  the  State 
Colleges. 

7.  Passage  of  legislation  (Chapter  769,  Acts  of  1962)  for  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  Medical  School. 

8.  Legislation  establishing  a  branch  campus  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
Boston  area. 

9.  Passage  of  legislation  -  Chapter  572,  Acts  of  1965  -  incorporating  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Education  Commission. 

10.  On  a  national  level,  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-20U), 
providing  substantial  Federal  assistance  for  construction  of  higher  education  facilities 
both  public  and  private,  and  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1965,  will  have 
significant  consequences  for  higher  education  in  Massachusetts, 

Yet  during  this  period  of  rapid  and  compelling  change,  legislative  support  of  the  public 
higher  education  system  has  not  been  strong  enough.  Administrative  and  in  many  instances  teach- 
ing jersonnel  have  not  been  provided  in  sufficient  numbers;  additional  programs  have  been 
hampered;  libraries,  the  heart  of  any  institution  of  learning,  have  been  stunted  by  inadequate 
nourishment.  Indeed,  the  whole  public  higher  education  family  has  been  subsisting  on  a  low- 
calorie  diet  for  years  -  sufficient  to  sustain  life  but  not  quite  adequate  for  healthy  growth. 
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With  continued  building  facing  you  in  the  foreseeable  future  -  the  building  of  higher  educa- 
tion facilities .themselves,  the  building  of  programs,  of  staffs,  of  student  bodies,  of  quality 
and  not  merely  quantity  -  it  would  be  an  opportunity  lost  if  during  this  critical  and  decisive 
time  our  individual  institutions,  or  the  "segments'*  of  our  higher  education  fajriily,  should  con- 
tinue to  develop  their  own  programs  in  isolation.  Educational  leaders  in  this  state,  as  in 
others,  have  long  recognized  this  fact.  James  Bryant  Conant  states,  in  Shaping  Educational  Policy, 
"Many  ec'ucators,  legislators,  and  budget  lay  officials  have  long  recognized  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  problems  of  growth,  finance,  and  diversity  in  functions  and  services  coordination  and 
continuous  appraisal  of  the  education  system  are  both  desirable  and  necessary."  And  further: 
"The  corvincing  argument  for  planning  in  education  ...  is  based  primarily  on  experience.  The 
fact  is  that  unless  educators  can  decide  on  the  basic  objectives  of  the  higher  education  system, 
and  unless  they  decide  which  institutions  are  best  equipped  to  offer  specialized  programs  of 
instruction  and  research,  completely  extraneous  considerations  will  determine  the  allocation  of 
funds." 

To  this  end,  we  recommend  the  development  of  a  long-range  consolidated  master  plan  for 
coordination  of  functions  and  evdeavors  in  public  higher  education.  Some  necessary  processes 
in  this  development  are  as  follows: 

1,  The  scope  and  responsibility  that  your  Board  assumes  sho\ild  match  that  of  the  total  range 

of  programs  in  public  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth:  undergraduate,  graduate,  continiiing. 
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extension,  vocational  education;  the  development  and  utilization  of  facilities;  research  pro- 
grains;  admission  policies,  standards,  and  procedures;  budgets  and  finance;  capital  outlay;  the 
need  for  and  most  suitable  location  of  programs  and  facilities;  functions  of  each  institution 
or  segment, 

2.  In  regard  to  the  last,  re-definition  of  the  purposes  and  distinctive  functions  and  specialties 
of  each  institution  and  segment  of  institutions  is  timely  (i.e.,  develop  a  descriptive  and  func- 
tional definition  of  the  roles  of  the  higher  education  institutions :  the  University;  the  eleven 
State  Cc lieges;  the  nine  Community  Colleges  (soon  to  be  m.ore);  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Tech- 
nological Institute;  and  Lowell  Technological  Institute).  The  definition  and  differentiation 

of  function  could  be  one  of  your  most  important  responsibilities. 

3.  Review  the  annual  budgetary  and  capital  oui-lay  requests  of  the  institutions,  and  present 
to  the  Governor  and  General  Court  recommendations  based  on  consideration  of  broad  issues,  both 
immediate  and  long-range,  rather  than  on  a  line-item  budget  analysis. 

ii.  Carry  out  special  studies  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts  as  a  basis  for  the  Board's 
recommer  dations  on  problems  related  to  planning  and  coordination,  and  to  ascertain  where  and 
when  more  effective  coordination  may  be  needed.  .Inalysis  of  costs,  enrollments  and  capacities, 
population  trends  and  movements,  use  of  spaces  and  facilities,  selection  and  retention  of  stu- 
dents, require  data  from  the  institutions  and  from  the  community,  and  are  highly  pertinent  to 
effective  planning  and  coordination. 


5.  Establish  fuller  comrminication  -  and  coordination  -  with  private  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

The  elimination  of  isolated,  unilateral  planning  and  action  in  public  higher  education 
can  te  achieved  only  if  the  Board  is  given  legislative  "muscle,"  rather  than  merely  an  advisory 
role.  Within  these  guidelines  for  cooperation  and  coordinated  development  that  we  have  sketched 
above,  it  is  imperative  to  assure  institutional  autonorny  and  initiative  that  can  provide  the 
dynamic  force  for  continued  growth. 

In  addition  to  the  ongoing  fact-gathering  and  data-interpreting  research  that  should  be 
a  foundation  for  all  effective  administration,  certain  specialized  research  areas  are  directly 
related  to  the  central  issues  of  higher  education.  Research  on  Admissions  and  Dropouts,  as 
described  below,  are  examples. 
ADMISSIONS 

The  admissions  sequence  from  application  to  enrollment,  particularly  as  recorded  and 
reported  by  our  institutions  in  the  four  steps  -  applications,  qualified,  notified,  enrolled  - 
is  a  highly  complex  and  sensitive  process.  It  should  be  examined  in  its  larger  context, 
beginning  with  guidance  and  counselling  in  the  secondary  schools  and  continuing  not  merely 
through  matriculation  but  during  a  long-range  follow-up  of  several  years .  Extensive  informa- 
tion, of  considerable  range  and  depth,  must  be  acquired  in  order  to  bring  both  greater  under- 
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standing  and  greater  coordination  to  this  process.  Among  the  many  questions  that  need  answers 
are  the  following: 

1.  What  students  are  applying  to  what  institutions 

2.  What  students  (i.e.,  what  kind  of  students)  are  being  admitted  to  what  institutions 

3.  Where  do  students'  preference  lie 

U,  What  institutions  are  drawing  students  from  other  institutions  of  higher  education 

5.  Composite  picture  of  a)qualified  students  b)  enrollees,  including  such  data  as: 

SAT  score  spread 

Ranking  in  high  school  class 

Type  and  quality  of  secondary  school 

6,  Perhaps  the  most  important  question  of  all  on  this  issue;  What  happens  to  students 
who  a)  are  not  qualified,  b)  are  qualified  but  not  accepted,  c)  are  accepted  but  do 
not  enroll. 

Such  information  as  this  should  be  collected  annually  over  a  period  of  time.  When  fully 
precessed  and  interpreted  it  should  provide  a  means  of  developing  coordinated  admj-ssions  criteria 
and  cc.nsiaistent  admissions  procedures. 

For  this  and  related  purposes,  we  recommend  a  centralized,  coordinating  agency  -  a  kind  of 
data  bank  -  equipped  to  assemble  and  disseminate  data  of  this  nature.  This  service  would  not 
be  a  .central  admissions  office  for  all  institutions,  but  a  source  of  applications  and  admissions 
data  for  a)  forwarding  to  any  institution  that  requested  it;  b)  as  a  basis  for  early  determina- 
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tion  of  the  disposition  of  the  "rejects"  at  each  admissions  period;  c)  as  a  constantly  fed 
reservoir  of  basic  data  for  ongoing  research. 

The  Division  of  State  Colleges  has  made  plans  to  inaugurate  a  centralized  admissions 
procedure,  for  which  full  data  will  be  required  at  the  various  steps  of  the  admissions  process. 
The  Division  estimates  the  cost  of  this  service,  which  will  include  the  rental  of  data- 
processing  equipment,  will  be  between  $100,000  and  $1^0,000  annually  to  serve  the  11  institu- 
tions.  The  cost  would  be  defrayed  by  a  reserve  to  be  accumulated  from  application  fees, 
if  Legislative  approval  is  given  such  a  proposal.  For  a  state-wide  plan,  a  proportionate 
increase  in  costs  must  be  anticipated.  The  collection,  interpretation,  and  transmission  of 
data  on  applications,  admissions,  rejections,  and  the  like  for  all  our  public  institutions, 
and  the  establishment  of  relevant  research  programs,  would  require  the  full  cooperation  of 
each  institution  as  well  as  the  provision  of  ample  financing,  staff,  amd  equipment, 
THE  DROPOUT 

While  the  data  presented  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  report  does  not  attempt  to 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  dropout  rate  itself  but  rather  of  the  net  losses  in  our  several 
institutions,  dropouts  constitute  a  heavy  proportion  of  these  net  losses  from  first  to  second 
terms.  The  problem  of  dropouts  is  a  complex  one,  and  is  intimately  related  both  to  the 
admissions  process  and  to  the  rate  of  net  loss. 

An  astonishing  fact  in  the  dropout  story  is  that  at  both  high  school  and  college  level, 
"dropouts"  and  "stayers"  have  been  found  to  be  of  approximately  equal  ability.  Clearly, 
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factors  other  than  scholastic  aptitude  and  ability  are  at  issue,  and  concern  motivation  and 
values  as  well  as  such  more  immediately  identifiable  reasons  as  finances,  marriage,  and  the 
like. 

We  recommend: 

(a)  closer  coordination  between  the  admissions  process  in  our  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  guidance  and  counseling  programs  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  Commonwealthj 

(b)  provision  of  more  adequate  counseling  and  guidance  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
education; 

(c)  a  program  of  long-range  research  on  the  problem  of  college  dropouts. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

The  Advisory  Board's  recommendations  on  the  Capital  Outlay  program  for  prior  fiscal 
years  were  brought  out  in  the  Spring.  As  the  issuance  date  of  this  report  would  be  premature 
for  dealing  with  the  Fiscal  196?  Capital  Outlay  program,  we  limit  our  recommendations  at  this 
time  to  a  reiteration  of  our  previously  announced  stand:  namely,  that  the  General  Court 
should  make  a  commitment  to  a  capital  outlay  program  substantially  more  than  $250  million  " 
for  public  higher  education  over  a  revolving  10-year  period.   We  urge  that  you  support  this 
position. 
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This  resxime  with  which  we  have  concluded  this  Annual  Report  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
Higher  Education  Policy,  as  well  as  the  more  substantial  accounts  to  be  found  in  the  body 
of  this  report  and  its  several  predecessors  -  on  budget  requirements,  on  capital  outlay, 
and  on  related  matters  -  indicate  the  directions  we  have  taken  and  the  issues  we  have 
stressed  during  the  past  three  and  one-half  years. 

Although  hampered  by  limitations  of  administrative  budget,  we  have  initiated  a  strong 
and  coherent  network  of  research  that  may  now  be  given  the  added  dimensions  of  depth  and 
range  that  a  larger  staff  can  bring  to  bear,  if  provided  by  the  new  Board. 

We  urge  that  you  continue  to  assess  the  needs  in  higher  education  and  effectively 
relate  this  assessment  to  both  immediate  and  long-range  program  planning,  as  the  core  issue 
that  demands  your  best  effort  and  attention. 

And  lest  you  become  preoccupied  by  the  \inending  effort  to  secure  adequate  support  for 
the  expansion  of  our  public  higher  education  enterprise,  may  we  remind  you  that  sufficient 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  curriculiim  iitiprovement  to  guard  against  the  subtle  erosion  of 
quality  that  sometimes  occvirs  when,  under  the  pressxire  of  ever  increasing  demands,  attention 
is  directed  exclusively  to  the  provision  of  sufficient  niimbers  of  places  in  our  public  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  Provision  must  indeed  be  made  for  sheer  quantitative  growth; 
but  we  must  also  continue  to  strengthen  and  improve  present  curricula  and  programs,  dedicated 

alike  to  the  service  of  increasing  numbers  of  students  and  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence, 

^f-   -«-   ■«■ 
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ADDENDUM 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  this  Report,  we  were  notified  of  a  substantial  change 
in  the  enrollment  projection  for  Fitchburg  State  College.  The  total  of  1,350,  previously- 
announced  by  the  Division  of  State  Colleges  as  the  projected  September,  1966,  enrollment  for 
Fitchburg,  was  increased  to  1,525. 

This  175  anticipated  increase  in  the  Fitchburg  enrollment  (added  to  the  21  student 
increase  previously  estimated)  will  also  cause  a  rise  in  certain  percentage  increases  for 
September,  1966,  shown  in  Table  2  (Page  6):  for  Fitchbiirg  State  College,  from  1.6^  to  lU.7^; 

for  the  State  College  total,  from  1U.6$  to  15.8^; 
for  the  State-wide  total,  from  21. W  to  21.8^. 


MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTIONS  OF  PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

■a- 


INSTITUTION 


PERMAl^ENT 
PRESIDENT  POSITIONS 


STATE  COLLEGES 

Bridgewater 

Adrian  Rondileau 

190 

Fitchburg 

James  J,  Hammond 

153 

Framingham 

D.  Justin  McCarthy- 

125 

Lowell 

Daniel  H.  O'Leary 

101 

North  Adams 

Eugene  L.  Freel 

61 

Salem 

Frederick  A.  Meier 

19U 

Westfield 

Leonard  J .  Savignand 

102 

Worcester 

Eugene  A.  Sullivan 

lUl 

Boston 

William  F.  Looney 

259 

College  of  Art,  Boston 

Robert  L.  Bertolli 

50 

Maritime  Academy,  Bourne 

A.  Sanford  Limouze 

51 

l,U27 

SMTI,  North  Dartmouth 

Joseph  L.  Driscoll 

207 

LTI 

Martin  J .  Lydon 

26Z' 

John  W.  Lederle 


John  F.  McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MASS. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
Mass,  Bay,  Boston, 

Watert ovm 
Northern  Essex,  Haverhill 
Cape  Cod,  Hyannis 
Berkshire,  Pittsfield 
Quins igamond,  Worcester 
Greenfield,  Greenfield 
Holyoke ,  Holyoke 
Mt,  Wachusett,  Gardner 
Northshore,  Beverly 


■Jt-  As  authorized  provisionally  by  House  Bill  3939. 
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Harold  Bentley 

U3 

E.  Carlton  Nickerson 

35 

Thomas  E.  O'Connell 

hk 

Paia  G.  Preus 

$h 

Lewis  0,  Turner 

28 

George  E.  Frost 

60 

Authur  F,  Haley 

29 

Harold  E.  Shively 

2U 

370 

STATE  TOTAL: 

•3  on 

ENROLLMENT 
FALL  1965 


2,017 

1,329 

1,133 

1,063 

502 

2,301 

1,096 

1,U9U 

3,U00 

500 

19ii 

15,0U9 

1,932 

2,170 

12,525 

11,210 

703 
518 
531 
7U7 
li23 
909 
ii77 
U62 
T79HO 


37,656 
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